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BY LEILA MECHLIN 



WATER color painting has a charm 
and interest all its own, and 
though it may at times seem to decline 
in popularity, it will always be highly 
esteemed by those who appreciate the 
more subtle poems of artistic expression. 
As a medium, water color is distinctive. 
It can be made to closely resemble oil 
color or pastel, but under such circum- 
stances it surrenders its own peculiar 
charm — that which is derived through 
directness of handling, conciseness of 
statement, spontaneity and sparkle. The 
limitations of this medium actually cre- 
ate its advantages. It is slight and 
therefore can not be trifled with; it is 
subtle, and thus sensitive. To those who 
understand it and have mastered its tech- 
nicalities it affords exceptional means 
for expression and interpretation. There 



is an intimacy and charm about a water 
color painting skilfully rendered which 
is possessed by a work in no other 
medium. 

Few painters understand the preroga- 
tives and possibilities of this medium bet- 
ter, or employ it more skilfully, than 
Mr. William H. Holmes, president of 
the Washington Water Color Club and 
curator of the National Gallery of Art, 
a number of whose paintings are repro- 
duced herewith. Because Mr. Holmes is 
first a scientist and then an artist his 
works are less well known than they 
should be in the field of art. He was 
born in Harrison County, Ohio, in 184G, 
and directly upon graduating from col- 
lege took up work as a geologist. From 
this, as a result of conducting explora- 
tions in the cliff dwelling region of the 
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Southwest, he ]3assed to archeological 
study and research, which in turn led 
to specialization in anthropology. He 
has been employed by the Geological 
Survey, the Field Museum, the Chicago 
University and the National Museum 
upon important work; for some years he 
was the archeologist of the United States 
Bureau of American Ethnology in charge 
of explorations, and afterwards chief of 
that bureau. At present he is head cura- 
tor of anthropology in the National 
Museum. His scientific writings have 
been both extensive and significant; 
indeed, in this particular field, Mr. 
Holmes has rendered distinguished serv- 
ice through original research and schol- 
arly attainment. 

His love of art, however, has been 
closely linked with his interest in sci- 
ence, and he has painted not idly, but with 
whole-hearted purpose, finding in this 
field of endeavor not merely recreation, 
but opportunity worthy of his mettle. 
He is one who finds pleasure in over- 
coming difficulties; in mastering that 
which is not easily mastered ; so, though 
he is self-taught, he is not unlearned; 
not many, in fact, have been so severely 
schooled or are so well practiced. Mr. 
Holmes is indeed a brilliant technician. 
He handles his medium variously, ac- 
cording to what he considers the re- 
quirement of his theme, but he never 
sacrifices its peculiar characteristics; his 
paintings are always unmistakably water 
colors, with all the charm inherent 
thereto. Sometimes his handling is crisp 
and concise, sometimes suave and subtle. 
He has the scientist's ability to analyze 
his theme, but he has coupled with this 
the artist's love of beauty, and reverence 
for nature. He sees clearly and accu- 
rately, and transcribes swiftly and 
surely. 

A few years ago Mr. Holmes made a 
trip in the interest of science to South 
America, going as a representative of the 
United States to the first Pan American 
Scientific Congress, at Santiago, Chile. 
He went first to Argentine, then crossed 
the continent to Chile, and returned by 
way of the west coast and Panama. In 
all, he was gone about three months, and 



besides accomplishing his mission he 
brought back with him a painting for 
almost every day he was away. These 
were not slight sketches, but finished 
works of extraordinary interest and im- 
port. The majority found their way 
into private collections as soon as they 
were exhibited. It was a notable group. 

Mr. Holmes is not only a brilliant 
technician, but a sincere artist. It is his 
conviction, as it was Sir Alfred East's, 
that it is the business of the artist not 
merely to copy nature, but to complete 
its intention,, and that fragmentary ut- 
terances do not constitute works of art. 
His pictures, therefore, are carefully 
composed and are invariably brought to 
a definite conclusion. They have almost 
without exception subjective interest. 
His color is as a rule clear and spark- 
ling, but he does not hesitate to rewash 
or to use gouache if either his subject or 
mood so dictates. 

Primarily, he is a painter of the out- 
door world, but he not infrequently 
introduces figures as notes of human in- 
terest in his landscajDes. In most in- 
stances these figures take their places en- 
tirely satisfactorily in the composition, 
and truly enhance the general effect. 

Mr. Holmes has made a special study 
of cloud effects and of wave forms, and 
these he renders with exceptional skill, 
transcribing not merely accurate^, but 
interpreting truly the feeling of breadth 
and spaciousness common to the un- 
spanned heavens and limitless sea. Most 
often Mr. Holmes's compositions set 
forth broad vistas, wide stretches of 
country and vast expanses of sky. 

His style is perhaps more English 
than Dutch, but it is, in fact, neither, 
being essentially his own. And while his 
technique is both the delight and despair 
of his fellow artists, these pictures find 
favor with all, presenting that rare com- 
bination of artistic merit and popular ap- 
]3eal which makes for permanent worth 
and interest. 

Mr. Holmes is a member of the lead- 
ing scientific societies of America, in- 
cluding the National Academy, and of 
the art organizations in his own com- 
munity. 



